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differences of social position. Hatred masked itself;
expectations were openly indulged in; the multitude
seemed full of good-nature. The pride of having
gained their rights shone in the people's faces. They
displayed the gaiety of a carnival, the manners of a
bivouac. Nothing could be more amusing than the
aspect of Paris during the first days that followed the
Revolution.
Frederick gave the Marechale his arm, and they
strolled along through the streets together. She was
highly diverted by the display of rosettes in every
buttonhole, by the banners hung from every win-
dow, and the bills of every colour that were posted
upon the walls, and threw some money here and
there into the collection-boxes for the wounded,
which were placed on chairs in the middle of the
pathway. Then she stopped before some caricatures
representing Louis Philippe as a pastry-cook, as a
mountebank, as a dog, or as a leech. But she was a
little frightened at the sight of Caussidtere's men
with their sabres and scarfs. At other times it was
a tree of Liberty that was being planted. The clergy
vied with each other in blessing the Republic,
escorted by servants in gold lace; and the populace
thought this very fine. The most frequent specta-
cle was that of deputations from no matter what,
going to demand something at the H6tel de Ville,
for every trade, every industry, was looking to the
Government to put a complete end to its wretched-
ness. Some of them, it is true, went to offer it ad-
vice or to congratulate it, or merely to pay it a little
visit, and to see the machine performing its func-
tions. One day, about the middle of the month of
March, as they were passing the Font d'Arcote